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in this paper are ba^ed on an intensive stud; of stias experiences of 
*2^ members of four panels (totaling 164 r aitdotal;^sele£^ed, registered 
^voters) that ifere observed for political learning /throughout the 1976 
campaign ;ear. The paper concludes .that the debaters produced a 
measil^able impact on, audience members; those .peopOre vfao already knev 
much about the elect;ion issues and candidates learned' more from the 
debates; of the demographic factors age« sex, an^ | education, onl; 
level of education influenced political learning; j debated, 
conventions, primarles^^-and similar hlghl; publicized, dramatic 



occuri:ences are parts of a cumulative. Informatioi 
effects on political learning cannot b^ studied i 



process, and their 
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The 1976 presidential debates.have been hailed as the ma^or political 

► ' \ " * 

' * ' ^ \ 

communication events of the presidential race/ Reportedly, ah average of 85 
million people Wat each of the three debates ivhich'took up a total of 
four and a half hours of air time. Several media commentators claimed that 

IJhe. debates contributed h^^vily to political learning and voting decision*making 

* ■ * ' * \ 1 

among those members of the public, who had n6t yet made a presidential choice. 

Along with the media and various pollsters/ social scientists have followed 

' " ' ^ ■ • / ' \ ■' ' 

the debates closely. They have analyzed the effects of the debates on the au- 

dience, focusing primarily on how the public evaluated the candidates* performances. 

Thfey have also investigated. whether viewing the debates produced attitudinal 

changes among viewisrs, and whether .the attitudes resulting from perceptions of 

'■the debate had 'any impact on voting intentions. 'Reseatchers^ hajje suggested; for"" 

example,, that the 1976 presidential debates have had a relatively mino^lmp^ct ' ' \ 
on the candidate preference and party loyalty of voters.^ It\has also been sug- 
gested that the debates did little to change the^^lience of\cajnpaign issues*^ 

Although many other findings from debate studies are as\yet luireporYed, 
one c^h already perceive* a number of similarities. between the bindings from the 



Ford^^Earter debates and -those, from, the Kennedy-Nixon debates. Katz and Feldman, 
;.lri summarizing various findings presented in a reader about the Kennedy-Nixon 
debates, concfltaded that the primary effect of the debates was to reinforce^ 

* : • ' / ' ■ 

existing, candidate preferencesj there, was no significant' difference in atti- 

■ ■ ' / - 4 

tudinal chang^'^j among viewers and nor^viewers. Thesje tentative conclusions are 

't. ' . V, * v ' ' / ' * ' ■ 

also sii^ported by the sttady reported in this^jiaper. 

While- these findings are iii5)ortant and of great interest to tl\e public as 

V / ' ^ ^ 

weji as ^the parties and candidates, a more fundamental efJ^t'of sujch a 



3 



1 



significant political coiamunication event its ilnp^ct on political ^^learning 
by the public-- has not received much attention from xeseajr-chers^* As was cdSarly 
stated by representatives of the Leaguelof Women Voters which arranged the debates, 
the majpr rationale for televised .debates was to help the public to be b^ter 
infoxtaed about the candidates and th^ir Stands on majoi* i^ues so that the,, . ^ 

individual voters could make a s6und voting decision. ^ ' 



Evidence from previous studies demonstrates that public awareness, of the 
^ candidates* views and the parties* stands. various issues increases as a re- 

sult of campaigning. 3en-2eev and Whi^e found that , as th? 1960 campaign pro-' 

y gressed, there was a dA;line.in the percent^e of people who said that thty dicT' 

- * . 6 I - 

not know where Kennedy stood on issues. Trenaaan and McQuail reported that, re- 

gardless of party p;reference, awareness of th)p parties* positions inci^easecl as 

a result of the campaign. They also found a slightly positive correlation (r= O.^^l) 

between the number o£ political programs viewed on televisioti and the. increase 

\in knowledge of the policies of the parties (iurilng the 1959 election in' Britain. 

Increased awareness of the candidates* views wab also reported as a {>y-product 

8 ■ 

^of the Kennedy-Nixon debates* . 

In this paper^, the overall effect of the 197fe presidential debdtes on" tjie 

i ' ■ , ' 

public's learning about issues and*candidates'will\te explored in the.cgpteict of 
general^ campaign learning. Further, and more importantly, we have Identified 
several factors whichVre linked to learning and which explain individual <fif- 
ferencesT in the amount of learning from the debates. Obviously, learning is not 
a monolithic process. We need-to'^ know under what- circumstances it is likely to 
occur and wftat factors produce differential gleaming. This study seeks to , 
contribute to .this . important area of knowledge. ; ' " 




Hypotheses 

In the natural comiQunication environmeilt, exposure to mass media messages 
is mostly ^voluntary and a matter of individual choice. This means that exposure to 
the first presidential debate on television was a matter of free choice for most 
meinbers of the television audience. This was also true fbr contiiiuation of ex- 
posure and reexposure to the same or subsjequent debate!^ and to the reports about 
the debates^in other sources of infotmation, sqch as newspajrers, hews magazines, 
ojr radio. If exposure and^leaming are matters of free choice, then the factors which 

led to this ^choice need to be examined* An obvious assumpiion is'that attention 

is given initially and continuously to materials which are congnifent with or 

9 

satisfy^ predispositions* Put in another way, thos.e individuals, >?ho* diose to 

■ ■ ^ 

expose themselves frequently to the television debates and/or to reports about 
the debates in other me 
from these expediences* ' ' ^ 

i ■ i\ " 

Emphasis on the initiative of the audience brings Into central focus tfhe ira- s 
portance of coi^sidering the sopial-psychological attributes of iildividuai audience 
members, if the effects of the debates in producing political learning are" to be 
understood. Among many possible attributes o^the ajudience that miglit be investi- 
gated in this regard, we hive focused on two predispositional factors — one*s 
interest in the presidential race, and one*s knowledge or familiarity with the 
campaign issues and candidate qualifications and issue stands prior to the debates. 

Interest in the 1976 electi on ^ampaigh in general^ and in the presidential 
debates in particular, is considered to reflect a complex aggregation &f motives 
;that orient a person to exposing herself/himself' to the debates and related re- 
ports. Further, the degree of interest and attentiveness to political information 
is probably due to personal and social factors which existed, for the most part^ 



the debates in other media, did so because they sought certain grati:;fi^^ions 



prior ta exposure to the debates. Since interest and' exposure are apparently 
correlated, preexisting interest leads to exposure. Exposure, in turn, may 
sustain or strengthen Breexisxing interest. Since a correlational relationship 

^involved, xare ij(u/t be-taken in asserting a direction of causal^,ty between the 
;two, However,>in this study in which a^clear time order is established between 
interest level^.before the debates and learning from the debates, we can examine^ 
the Causal effect- of interest on ejq)osur«,,to the debaters ^d on ^he J.evel of • 
learning from'.the debates. - , ^ 

The-secon<J in^ortant aspect of individual predisposition that . is considered 

to have causal influence on one/'s learning from the debates is one's knowledge ^ 
and f atajUarity with the candidates and issues prior to the debates. It is gen- 

erally accepted that individuals differ in their knowledge patrgtns and that, 

. ■ * K 

^en within the same individual, fjattems vary in complexity, depending on the 

11 

nature of particular issues and their salience to the individual. An individual's 

perceptual- structure is determined by previous learning and allows the individual 
. - »^ ■ 

to^proGjess' and retain., informatipn more effectively. Without any preexisting fram^ 

- ' ' ■ ' ^ 

work i?r knowledge regarding the candidates and issues,* the debates and information 

regarding the debates would ba extremely diff iqultj; to process. This would be particir^ 
iarlyjt^e for the more specific and detailed information abdUt complex issues. 

The above jcpnsi^erations^ enable us to predict that those who were more in- 
terested jin and \^etter informed about the candidates and issues and the related 
aspect? of the 197^ campaign prior to tjie debates, were easier, to reach and were 
able to learn more from the debates than those whose interest in the election and 
Jcnowlecige. about candidates andi issues was lower. Whiles the overall information 
level could have increased for all members of the debate audience, the gap between 
the knowledge-rich and knowledge-poor was likely. to rei^j^n^table, or to grow, 
rather than diminish in the wake of the debate^, ^ 



We were able to examine these questions in deptj^ because we had closely 

observed political learning by four sinall panels of voters totalling 164 iii- 

dividualSj over the period of an entire year. This, encompassed all phases of the* 

1976 presidential^ campaign, from the pre-primary days in January 1976, tHrough 

the primaries, the conventions, the post -convent ion phases, including the debates, 

to the election and the imediate post-election period* ^ ^* ' 

_ * 

^ Members of the four panels were selected f&om a randomly drawn saii^le of 
registered vpters in Evanston (2 panels), a suburban community near Chicago, 
in metropolitan Indianapolis^ Indiana, and in Lebanon, New Hampstiire, a small 



New England town^ Tha final sample was drawn to assure a'balance of demographic 

"l ^ 

characteristics , to represent various levels of interest in poliri^s, availability 
of time for news consumption, and attention to print and/or electronic media.. 

The findings of debate learning presented in this paper are based on the ex- 
periences of 21 members of our panels who were select$4/. for especially^ntBnsive 
analysis. Since Evanston is primarily a/ university town, with little industry, the 
educational lejvel runs higher than national averages. The descriptive data from* 
the panel as a whole omthe extent of interest/knowledge and learning from the 
debates should, be interpreted in light of this fact. Testing of the main hypotheses 
and exatninati^. o^ relationships among varS.ables> however, should not be seriously 
biased by the higher-than average educational level of our- sample.^ \ ' ^ 

A comparison of responses given to d^bate^related questions by members of 
the intei)sive-study panel and members of the other three panels showed 'no sig- 

nif leant discrepancies in matters such as issue ^salience, attention to personal 

^ 12 " 

qualities of the candidates, or fluctuations in voting plans. The same was trde . 

wHeo, we compared responses by our panel members with equivalent responses by 
Gallup and Roper pcJll interviewees throughout 1976. This giv^ ui confidence 
that our respondents do not differ significantly in th^ix political leiaming be- 
havior from general population samples. Intensive, 3tudy pf their ^olit^cal learning 
^?ehaviors should reveal general patterns found commonly among voters with similar 
learning propensities. ^ , , ' \ ' *' 



T^le 1 presents the 



panel « 



"0 



—6— 
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^backgroundf Characteristics of the intensive study 



Table(l): Bapk^roimd Characteristics of tfte Intensive Study Panel 



1* High Interest— High, AvMl4i)ility Group 

it* 



Age H 




Education * 


Occupation 


Plarital ^Status 


■25 * 
38 


M 
M 


. College 
College 


Research Engineer 
Administrator 


Single 
, Married^ 


45 (j. 


M. 


College 


Academic 


Married 


74 , ' 
75 f[ 


M - 
M 


College 
Grade Sch. 


Lawyer 
Blue Collar 


Married 
; Married _ 



2* High Interest — Low Availability Grot^ 



28 . 


F 


College ' 


Jlome/Child Care 


Married 


28 ,/ 


;F 


College ^ 


Corporation Exec, 


-^inglje 


i-l 


^ F 


College 


Job/Home/Child Care 


. Married 




M 


College 


Government Admin* 


Married 


36 


M 


College, 


Editor 


Married 



3, Low Interest— High Availability Group 



■2S 


M 


College 


Grocery Clerk 


Single 


46- 


F 


-High Sch. 


Dress Shop Owner 


Married 


6^ 


F 


College 


Homemaker 


\ Widowed 


F 


High Sch, 


Bookkeeper 


Widowed 


J» 


F 


High Sch* 


Homemaker . 


Widowed 



4^ Low Interest— Low Availability. Group 



in 

'28 
^36 
56 
62 



M 
F 
. F 
F 



High Sch, 
College 
High Sch, 
High Sch, 
5r'^ Grade 
College 



Hospital Clerk 
Retail Sales 
Insurance Clerk 
Nurse 
Maid 

Plant Manager 



Single 

Single 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Married 



*Group assignments are based oh replies to nirie questions which ascertained 
interest and participation ii\ politics and me4ia use patt^clis and life style 
chaxact!eristi95« The latter two gave clue^ to the availability^ of mass media 
information for particular respondents* Scores wrce t^sed on a combination of 
self-assessment and objective measures, 

; ' . 

**The designations.'indicate coinpletioi\ of degree requirements, 

*** Occupational needs, and social needs related t;o marital status, had a strong 
impact on firequencies of political discussion. 
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Members :vanston intensive study panel were pei'sonally interviewed 

ten times throughoiitlthe election year, pie interviews, 'which ran between one 
and two-and-a-half hcbrs in lengthy were tape-recorded. Most qjaestions were ^open- 



^alf'h 
?ned ti 



ended and designed tol^permii the respondent to formulate the major outlines of 
the questions as she^qr he p^erceived them/ T^ese broad questions were then followed - 
by more focussed questions designed to get commentary from all respondents in the 
same knowledge areas. To elicit as broad a response as possible, probes and follow-up 
questions were unlimited: Probes routipelv asked for the reasons which had 

' - . L ■ • ^ 

prompted particular answers, . y 

The members' of the Intensive panel also contpleted daily diaries throughout the 

■ \\ 

year in vthich they^ recorded news stories which had come to their attention froft 



the mass medi,^ or tJhrough M^rsonal^ontacfs, They were instructed to enter any 
news story which they rememl^red at the time s^t aside for diary con^fetion, noting 
briefly thB main theme, the Murce , the length of the story, the reasons for their 

■ \\ ■ 

interest in ^he story^ and ^h^r reaction to it. A minimum of 30/minutes was 

to frlapse between .story exppau^te^ and diary entry to allow normal forgetting processes 

* It * \ ^ ' 

to operate* In most inst^ce^, tW actual interval was £our hours or more. In 

addition^ members of the intensiveipanel were questioned during each interview about 

\\ " ' 

an array of twenty t^ thirty news JSjfcories which had been covered by the news- 
papers and/or television news^rograte to which they normally paid ^ttentipn. 

To. detect possible sensitization effects which might result from the 
repeated interviews and diary-keep inaf keveral checks we21^ run using respondents 

■ ■ ■ ' " ^ I ■ ' ' \ ' ' 

who had not been included in the four pahels. Recall of stories was scored on a 

^four point'' scale, ranging from 1 for **nonV* to four for **a lot-** The latter rating 

' . ^ ^\ . ' ' . 

was awarded whenever respondents <^ould. spontaneously relate tt^ree or more majof as- \ 

pects of a news stdry. Comparisons of the m^an recall scores showed ho significant 

• 'i 

differences between the panel meambers (x. = .|2-3 points ) and the control group 

(x s 2.4 points) based on responses about^^oi^ledge of randomly selected specific 

[ * 

recent T\ews stories- (p^^i.OS), • ' " 

the reason for th^ smail samf^le, of^cour^e* is the desire to investigate 



the political learning process' intensively, over an extended period of time. The 
intensive natpre of the investigation, which demanded close and prolonged monitor- 
ing o]f the information st^ply of specific respondents, collecting daily diaries, 
and rjsearching life style details of panel members, made it 'mandatory to limit 
the njAber of respondents under study; The reward of this intensive effort is far 

L 

more intimate Icnowledge^of respondents than is oi:dinarily possible^ This knowledge 
is essential in putting their verbal responses and their learning behaviors into 
appropriate contexts. ' / ' , * , '* 

' The key variables of the present study were assessed through .the folloj^ing 
nrulm-item icoHes: * , v 

f INTEREST: The level of interest in the 1976 election , the candidates, and 
thefiissues throughput the pre-debate months was measured by the frequency of 
eleption stories in each respondent' 
stories in a respondent's diaries reflecteji their salience to the respondent at' 
thi ti&e of writing. Hence, we believe tha: the fretjuency of elettion stories in 
th£ diaries provides an effective and reliable measure" of a "respondent's cui&u- 
Iftive interest level prior to the de*bates. ' _ " / - ^ 

KNOWLEDGE: Th,e extent of Icnowledg^and familiarity with the candidates and 
jfssuesN)rior to the debates was scored by th^ extent of recall of election stories 



e months was mi 
It's diaries > W 



e assumed that inclusion of ' 




n response tp questions in each of the interviews', starting in February, 1976. IVhen 
/the KNOWLEDGE scores were compared with the respondeil^^ specific knowledge of 



candidate qualifications and campaign issues, as mea3ured after the pr^marie^^ these 
two measures correlated with each other significantly. C^.e^^^ £< *0Q1) . \ ^ 

DEBAtE LEARNING: ^In assessing the respondents' learning froln the debates, 
^either through television or through other sources, four questions ^re asked 
shortly after the second debate and again after the last* They^ were (1) *'Hbw \ 
much did you l^arn from the debates about' FordACart erJ'* (2) "How much 



* ^ , 

di;i you learn '^froin the debates about t!ie candidaties* issue ^ands?*' X^). 

- * t. 

'*lVhat specif ic ^things about Ford/Carter did you leam froin the debate?" and 

(4) *'What specific knowledge did you gain in teims of each candidate's issue 

stands?** The first two items were asked to measure the fespondent's self- 

assessment of her/his learning from each of the debates. The third and fourth 

items measured the actual knowledge of the respondent about candidate quali^ ' 

Jfications and issue stands that had been covered during the deb^es preceding the 

interview. The self -assessment measures and the objective test of lemming correlated 

by "r=/68 (p< .001) for issue learning and by r=.62 72.^*001) for -candidate le^ing. 

TV EXPOSURE; The extent'to Which the respondents e:tposed themselvfes to 

each of the live telecasts o£ the presidential debates was measured by six 

levels ^'-none(l)i less than 30 minutes (2)^ 30-4S minutes (3) ^ 4S-60 minutes (4)^ 

61-75 pinutes [5) and more than 75 minutes (6)j Thft^ sui^f the scores for the 

"three presidential debates was^omputed for each responde;it ' s degree of e:tp^osure* . 

tO othe presidential debates on television. ' 

PRilOR ATTITUDE: To chec]^ for a possible relationship between one's atti- 

tude'towards the two candidates prior to the debates and the extent of exposure 
■ ^ 

to, the televised debates, as well as learning from the debates, we examined ' 
answers to *a series, of questions posed after the convent ions, ^spondents had 
been a^ked to use a seven-point scale to indicate various degrees of agreement or 
disagreement with the following ^ur stateme^jts: (1) "Ford/Carter, as Presi- 
dent * could be trusted." (2) Ford/Carter has'the kin^ of personality a President 
ought to h^ve.V C3)"Ford/Carter, as President, would reduce unemployment.-'* And 
(4) "Ford/Carter, as President, would make the government run better and make 
it moVe efficient." The^respondent's composite score from these four items is 
used as a measure of her/his attitude toward Ford and Carter prior to the debates. 



Findings , ' ^ - 

As motioned earlier, th^ primary purpose of this. study is to explore ' 
the overall effects of the 1976 presid^ential debates on political learning / ' 
and to investigate, the factors that caused or contributed to the individual 
di^erences in learning from the" debates. We have hypothesized two predispositional 
factors— prior imerest level , and the level of familiariiy and knowledge regarding^ 
the candidates and issues which individuals had already acquired' before the de* 
bates. ^We also investigated the relationships of a few demographic variables — 
age, sex, education-*, to the levei^of interest and knowledge and thfe patterns of 
learning from the debates* ' ^ ^ \ 

The results from the stu<fy are reported below under three headings. These are 
(1) the respondents* overall re^tions to the debates, including attendance pat- 
terns and learning reported from the debates; '^(2) the relationship between pre-debat 
interest' and ^, knowledge, Ad debate leiming; and (3) the effects of age, ^ ■ 
sex, and education on learning from th4 debatfes. 

The Respondents^ Overall Reactions to the Debates^ . - 

fAffiong^'ftur 21 resptSndents, 6 did not watch any portion of the first debate- 
Seven respondents did not" watch any of 'the second and the third presidential 
debates. Two respondents skipped all three debates. Only 2 respondents had a 
perfect debate attendance rec6rd f!or thfe^p^^sidential debates by watching all 
three in their entirety. Sixteen respondents watched the bulk of at least one 
debate; four of these watched two dSbates entirely. The primary reatsons for 
jkipping the televised encounters were conflicting duties and engagements 
at the time of the telecasts. Only two panel members cited lack of interest 
as the primary reason for missing the television performance. However, 



the fact that other engagements were alJLowed to supersede the debates in so inany * 

instances casts ^some doubts on the strength of our respondents* commitment ta 

attention to the debate event. ■ ^ 

Most of our respond^ts expressed some dpgree of disappointment a)>out the >ay 

,the debates were handled. Primaipily they complained about poor performance l?y 
' . . . ^ ' ' * 

the candidates^ too much structure and lack of spontaneit/ in the debate format^ 

Or redundancy ^of questions raised during the debates with previously available 

' ' ' ' • . 

information* Unfavorable reactions declined slightly for the second and'third 

debate. While 17 out of 21 respondents had expressed disappointment about the 

first debate, only 10 and 7 respectively did so for the seconji and third debate. 

The reasons for less dissatisfaction may be better perforjnance on ^1 scores during 

the later debates or the audience niay have baconie reconciled to tHe format of 

the^^^^ates and to the candidates* performances' so that the gap between , expectation 

and' performance had closed^ down. i^Jhe tape transcript^ support the latter reason. 

" A (Corresponding pattern was found in the respondent?'* self*-assessment^of ^ ^ 

learning from the debates abopt ke^.. election issues and the candidates* positions 

On th^ issues. In the first debate, where expressed dissatisfe^ion had been high, 

Kone t)f the respondents reported le^mfng anything new. In the'X^cond debate, ^ ^ 

however, complaints -decreased and the number reporting no new isstjeJleSming was 

reduced to 9- In tHe third debate, the number' reporting ho rieW' i^arnin^' rose to 

, * ^ ^ * ' * * > ' . ' . \ ' ' 

.15^,, but remained, S^Jtow. the fir^t debate ndn^l^at'ning figure. mentioned, the closing 

^> V ■ - ^ .r -^^ --^r . ■'• 

of tl)Le,e3!pectation*petformance gap. may e3g)*ain the conti^nued, idr<^1^3^complaints. 
The total number of specific issues or candidate stands on issues which were 

. • . - ; . ' • ■ ' ' \ \ ' ■ 

mentioned by the respondents was 34 for all three debates, an" average of 1.6 issues 
per respondent. Measured agaifist even the most modest e^qiecta^ions , th^s is a 
poor learning rate. Our expectations are' based on the assumption that anattentive 



\ ■ -12-- 

citizeiij in a present al^jyon geared to her/his interest and level of linderstandii^g, 

* should "be able to recall art'least one out of every 100 issue inentiona:^\:especially when 

many issues were tovered repeatedly. A total of 166 ^questions was ^slted in the 

thr^e debates* Coding up to three assu^ nilentions for each response, r29|^issue 

^ ■ ■ * ' \\ 

mentions occi^rred, covering^diverse aspects of 26 issues. Nearly half/'^e issues 

weve mentioned more than 10 timw. Yet the ^iV learning rate , which wbul^ have 

meant an average of 3*0 statements reflecting issue^earning, was not achieved. 

Learning from the debates. about the personal qualities of thfe candidates was ' 

greater than issue learning. Approxi4iiately half of the respondents said |hat they ^ 

learned something about Ford and Carter from each of the three debates, fhe total 



I 



number of specific personal qualities of the two "candidates which were elu- 

cici^ted by the thi>ee debates, as judged by our respondents, was almost double The 
number of specific issues and issue stands that they had learned. A total'^ ii 
qualities " were mentioned , for an average of 3.9 qua,lities learned by eac*h ^ 
respondent from the presidential debates. The personal qualities of the p'andiaktes 
wliich the respondent^ reported, related to their lopR of sincerity, tensi^im, anxiety^ !; ^ 
*the way they handled themselves in the debates,.. their arti9Ula^iess and, simS|lar 
r- matters/ / * ^ ^ ' [ 

' * / I' 

If-one assumes tfiat the answer to each of the 166 questioii's in the p^residential, ; 

■ — ; ^ ' ' i r 

debates provided an opportunity to\evaluate the personal^ and prorfessionalj- quali- 
fications of* the candidates, theri oui respondents had 332^ opportunities ^to "judge \. 
the candidates along th& dimensions whix:h they had used in previous jud^ents. Based, ! 
on these figures, the rate of learning abojit qualities stands at 1,5 pei^cent. An 
extremely modest, expecation of a l%^leaming rate has been met. Any higfier ^x- 
pectaticms or hopes , as expressed by people who view the democratic process 



optimistically, arie disappointed. 
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also examined the relationship between tha.total time spent on watching 

(, ' ■ W ' ' • 

the television debates and learning. Did it really imatter whether our respondents ^ 
chose to watch all or part of the debates? .Considering that the information about 
the debates was also available from other sources,; such as radio, newspapers, • 
and news magazines, it conceivably}^ could be inconsequential whether the original 
television medium was used. We found that the relative length. of television expo- 
sure and the overall Jeaming about the candidates and issues were positively 
and significantly related. The correlation coefficient between television wattihing 
and issue learning was .60 (£v-001) when . Jearning w^s, judged from- self -assess- 

ment and .41 (b C • 05) when measured by specifi^c issues mentioned by the respondents. 

/ ' ' , \ \ ' ' 

The television exposure was also positively related to the respondents' learning 

' about the candidates (r= .53, £<1.05) when learning was. measured by self-assessment, 
and r=.45(p^.^05jwhen^i5e^uxed by specific qualities reported, ^Thi's shows clearly 
that the length of actual television watching sfignif icantly affected ^ overall 
learning ^rom the debates. Whatever, pu*blic learning did occur from the debates 
— aiid we have indicated that it was a discernible,* yet modest ^amount*t came pri* _ 

"marily from television, ^ ^ > 

Pr^-DeSatej Iiiterest/Kiowiedge And DeBat^r Learning ., J 

\ r \ ' : — ■ r 

The finding that the debate period^^was a time of increased leamihg is further 
supported by analysis of the trends in. the interest level *in the months prior to 



the debates* Figute 1 depicts the percentage 



of election- related stories out of 



the tqtal number of news items which the respondents recorded in their diaries, 

f y * » * 

plofte^d monthly. It dsoonstrates^hat the overall interest llJtei corresponded 
closely with tm major events in the campaign process. Overall attention to 
election stories increased throughout the primaries and^ dropped to the original 
level pfter the primaries. The. attention level rose again during the Republican 
and DMOcratic conventions, only to plummet once more after the conventions. 
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As the presidential debates approachedi the subdued xntere>t of the public iivthe 
election revived and reached its highes,t peak of the elect; 



,on season. In the ab-' 



^ Y 

Tnsert' Figure 1 about here 



sence of comparative data from other years, we ciinriot assess }^ much of this rise 
must be attributed to the debate stimulus, and how much ^fleeted the normal 
peaking of interest in the campaign when the el^qti^on was near. 

The respondents* knowledge and^amiliarity^ with the candidates and issues, 
as measured by the extent to which they recalled^ele^tion-related^news stories 
during interviews, followed the same patterns as "observed in'Figure 1, Recall 
of election stpries during the debates increased considerably, as it had dc^j^ during 
\ the primaries and the conventions* ' ' ^ 

: — rr-— r 

Insert Figure 2 about here ^ , 



We al^o foiind that learning about Issues atld candidates was^highly Correlated. 
Those who learned most about issues from the debates, learned mo^t about the can* 

didates as well. The correlation coefficient between the two aspects of debate 

" ' - . ^ / ^ . ^ ^ 

learning was -75/(£,*001) when both variables were measured by specific infdrm* 

. " V 1 ^ V 

ation learned, and ,58 (£/^-001') when measured by the respondents* subj^ective 

assessments. In a similar manner^ the ^1 earn fng^ about the two c^didates from the 

debates was closely related . Those who learned more abotjit Ford as a person also 

learned moye about Carter. (r= ,75, £ ,0(11)- No selectivity t^as obserVed in 

either Ford or Carter supporters in their learning about the .twp candidates as 

well as in their television expQSure and thcdr learning about issues* 



Insert Table 2'here * . 



^ — ;^ 

i ■ * 




Febnrary 



Month 
October 



*The interest, level represents the, proportion* of election-related storiesj ^ 
recorded in the respondents* diariesjduring ,each month. I • 

Figure (1): Trends in Interest in the Election^ February through October 1976 
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Interview No< 



^Interview 2 coincides with the. Illinois pximary; Tiy Interview 3, 
eight primaries, had been completed and 22 wei;^e yet to come; by 
Interview'4> the primary seasbn wds two-thirds completed with ,11 
primaries ^to came; by Interview *'S, *the primaries were over and the 
Democratic Convention was tljree weelts away. Interviews 6 and 7 span 
;the Demoo^sytic and Republican conventions^- fntervdew ,8' coindiyes ^ 
with the debates. Interview- 9 followed the election. 



J. GFigute^ C^: Knowledge of Election-Rglated News Stories j>uring 1976 i 



Table C^): Pearson Correlations between Evaluation of 
Candidates and Exposure/ Learning from the 

Debates ✓ • ^ 

\ . ^ 
Evaluation of Ford Evaluation of Carter 

Degree of 

Exposure to ^.01 ' ^ -^16 

TV Debates 

Learning zhw^^^y^ 

Ford (Self- -,04 -.05( 

Assessment) ' , ■ 

Learning about 

Ford (# of ■ . ' ^ -.04" 

Qualities) 

iieaming^ about * 
Carter (Self- -.52* ^ -.29 

Assessment) ' 

Learning .aboujt - " 

Carter (# ' ■ -.14 -.09 

Qualities) 

Learning about i . 

Issues (Self- "'09; ' "'07 

Assessment) ^ i- ' ^ * 

"Learning about i ^ . * ^ 

Issues 0 -.312 ' .21 

Issues) , 



*Signififcant at the, *05 level. All other correlation coefficients 
Are not ktal^istically significant* at the .10 level. ^ * ' \ 
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AS reported instable 2* favorable or ui{favorable evaluation of' the two can- 
■ - # 

didates prloj: to the first debate did not correlate with the amount of exposure 
to the debates. Furthermore^ no significant relationship was observed between 
the trior ^evaluation of Ford or Carter ai^d learning about Ford/Carter after the 

. i ' ■ ^ . ' ' 

debates. Learning about the candddates from the debates was thus ngt affected by 
tlie respondents* preexis.^ing attitudes towards the candidates. One exception, 

. ; ' " ■ ^ ^ ■ ' 

however, is tjie negative relationship between prior attitude toward Ford 
anS l^amiijg'' about Cartej;. Those who wei^e more favorable toward Ford reported 
iQss learriing about Carte* from the debates /However, this self-assessment was 
not "born out by our data ^n actual learning. We therefore conclude that actual 
learning was not influenced by the dir^ctipnality of attitude toward the two 

candidates before the' debates. ^ ^ ^.i 

^ : ^ " . ^ 

. , Given the X>Verall patterns of learning from^the debates ari^ tHe develop- 
mental trends of^public interest and knowledge through the p're-debate months, 
we then tested the, data against our original hypotheses regarding the "interrelat 
ship between the two predispositi^onal factors interest and knowledge--* with 
subsequent learning ^om the debates^ Table 3 shows that the level of interest 

. _ " * — ^ — — - — - * — , 

Insert Tablse 3 here^ * V ' . ^ \ 

in the election prior to the debate^ was positively associated with the ext^t 
"to which the respondents watched the debates on television and with the various 
measures, of learning about issues and candidates^ A similar and even stronger 



correlation between ptior knowledge and debate learning was found* 

We can conclude from these ^^esults that learning from the- 



presT^dential debates was influenced tjy .the interest and 



Table (3): Pea|;^n Correlatiohs between Prior Interest/Knowledge 
, and E:<i)osure/L^^ming from the 



i 



rior Interest' 



Prior Knowledge 



Degree of 
TV exposure 



,34 



Leaniing^,3bout 
Issues (Self- ■ ^ . : '20 
^Assessment) 

Learning about : \ 
' Issues of ^ ^ ',-1' 
IssuesI ' . 

Learning about - f ^ 
Can^id^tes • 43 

CSelf-rAssessmentl * 

Learning about. 
Cahai^aMs ^ : ? ' .37 
C# of Qualities) 



,35. 



.68 



•01 



a** 



— ^Significant at the .10 level-* 
•^^^-^^^^^^ttcaHt^at the *001 level 
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, knowledge that the respondents already possessed prior to 'the debates, the effe£:t 
/^--^Qf the debases on^the respond en ts^' acquisition ofWcnowledge were^stronger among 
t&Ts4 who had already displayed "^greater degrjse^of interest and kho\&l<e<^ge prior 
to the debate^, than among those who had less interest and knowledg^ about^he^ 
el^^ion. Information transmitted to the public tbrough the televised* debate^ 
Reinforced preexi^sting interest: an<f kno^l^dge, rather than ecuualiaing the^dif- ' 
ferentia^ level of knowledge among vdters. The results clearly indicate tlut^ 
the process of knowledge acquisi^on is (Continuous and cumulative^ throughout! the 
election year* ra?iier subject to sudden changes due to spectacular events 

f ' 

The Ejects of Age, Sexi and Education on Learning , ■ ^ ; 

Slaving established the relationship between prjor interest and l^owledge^. 
on one hand and learning froln the debates on tlie otiter, we furtl^er ^a^teimp^e^i to 
explore possible relationships vbetween some demographfC.and^redisp'QjSitionaX char- 
acteristics of the respondents and their learning' fxom the debates'! ;fable' 4 reports 
the correlation coefficients between age, Sex, ..education and prior interest andr 
knowledge before the debates and the indicators 'of leading from^tke debates'. 




j^ch as the prfesidehtiafl debates, = ' \ . ^ ^ 



* X : * 

Insert Table 4 here ^ ' 



The table shows tljat 'the, Respondent's age and .sex bear no signifjc^t relation tof 
her/his pre-debate interest level and Toiowledge about th^e etectaon* ExQ^ept for a 
barely significant negative relationship between advanced age and learnife^^bout ' 
specific issues from the debases, there is no significant influence on oihep indi^;; 
catorsf of learning* Education^ on tjie jother hand,^ is 'significantly related t\one's 

, . . ' ■ \ ■ ' - ' \. ■ 

knowledge of election stories prior to; the debates. Educ^Ltion ai'lso influences ^^gnific* 
antly the extent toi^which the^^ respondents learned about I;}ie^i5sues aijd candidate^ from 
the presidential debates* Education, although influencing one^s knowledge and^.,^^^ \ 



■r 
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.Table (4); Pearson Correlations between S^ex, Age, Education^ and i \ 
rnterest/Knowl edge/ Learning from tlie. Debates ' . 



Sex 



Age 



Education 



Prior Interest »04 
Prior Knowledge -»21 



' Learning about 
Issued (Self- »01 
Assessment) 

, - t V 

Learning about- 
..''Issues of . .05 
Issues) 

/ Learning about 

Candidates .10 
(Self -^Assessment) 

Learning about 
Candidates -.08 
of (Qualities) 



.18 
-.07 

.00 

■k 

-.29 




.03 



-.01 
.34 



t.31 



** 

.47^ 



.53 



.59 



I. 



*Signifi^aJit^ at' the .10 level 
**Sjgnificant*at the lOS ^J^Ttel 
♦♦♦Significant at_ the .01 levfel .* 



learning about\issues and candidates before and after the debates, is not sig- 
nificantiy relateci to one's interest lefvel. As with sex and age, one cannot 

■ • . . -6 

predict level of interest In the electiop and in the debates from the Respondent's 
level of education. ^ ' ^ ^ - 

Summary and Conclusions ^ , 

The present paper has demonstrated a few empirical bases frdm which we 
can assess the ic^act of the 1976 presidential debates on political^ learning. 

^ First / this study show^ that the debates, did produce a measurable impact 

\ i \^ 

on audience members. They stimulated most of our respondents %^ watch pne or 
more of the televised encounters "and e-xpos^ themselves thereby to t^rge doses \^ 
of election information, , They contributed to the sharp rise in leveri of in* ^ 
terest in the elegtion which occurred early 'in October, They also led to smair 
increases iT\ the audience'^kinowledge ^out fandiJlates and issues. These ef-^ , 
fects occurred for all the respondents in our panel, regardless of their, pre- 
debate attitudes towards the presidential candidates^ - , 

AltHou^h the knowledge gains were quite modest, they indicate , that the 
audience was still receptive -in the final weeks of the long campaign to learning 

more about the candidate^ as well as the issues, IVhether learning wou^d have 

* * -* 

, been greater if the debates had occurr^rd earlier in the^ campaign, or if the 
debate- format had been different, remains a matter for conjecture on which "7. i 
the data pre^nted here shed no light. Nonetheless, these kinds, of questions , 
ought to receive serious thought jrio:?: to repeating the 1976 experience^ in 
another presidential election, ' ' ^ 

- Secondly , we found substantial differences in knowledge ^ainTjetween those - 

' ■ 

tf high interest and knowledge -and those of lesser interest and knowledge dicing 
the pre-debate perio'd. Those who already knew much^about the^^lection learned more. 



Agaioi -these differences were unrelated to the respoadehts' prior attitudes 
toward the candidjates. The findings about .kno/ledge gains answer .an intriguing 
cpiestion about learning incentives and theirllikely consequences. One might 

assume that the comparatively" uninformed woulU have learned most from the 

y ■ ' . - . 

debates because they realized that they needed additional in^Rjmation. Fpr them, 

the debates^- mig^t constitute ^ last chance to catch up on* missed information, 

* just in time for the election. Sijuilarly, .one aiight assume that the comparatively 

w^ll-in£ormed might learn little because they might ignore additional election 

information, believing that they had already learned much and* hence were^un,- 

likely to discover many new thitlgs to learn during the debates* Contrary to' 

sijfch a possitiiity, the present study s^upported our initial hypothesis that"* 

J 

the learning trends established prior to the debates continiJfed throughout the 
debase period.- ^ ' . ^ ^ . 

Thirdly , we have shown that of th^ three demographic factors which we' 
examined -'^ age, sex, amf education^*^- only the level of education influenced 
'political leafi^ng. Respondents .who had achieved higher educational levels 



/ 

displayed greater knowledge throughout the election year and learned more , ^ 
from the debates than those with less formal education. Thi^ differential / 
capacity for learning, which has been demonstrated by other studied, 
indicates the need to reeonsider the method of dispensing election inforiAation. 
Was'^he can^aign, includingi^the debates, conducted at an intellectual leVel ^\ 
which was beyond the comprehension of much of the electorate? Did it ffil to - i v 



Stir the interests of the bulk of voters? If the answers are affirmative-- ^ ■ . >i , 
as they agpear 'to be, judging froijt i;he responses of our panel -- then one needs 
to investigate what, might hav« been done ^o change at least tkese deterrents 
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to learning* , It 5eems particularly important to find ways tP assist the less 

* * ■ ' ^ , \ - ' ' 

well-educated and the less well-infornted in understanding the candidates and ^t he 

major election" issues. A recent studya^y point the wly. Its finding? indicate- 
that simple formats of news presentation, such. as those which prevail in or- 

. • . • ' ■ ■ ' ^ . * " * 

. (iinary television newscasts, can serVe ^ "knowfedge levelers** between people 

of various educational ^levels, ^ ^ 

The^finding that age and sex did not make any difference in^interesti leamiTig, 

. ■ * ■ . ^- ' . - ■ ^" ^ ' • ' 

. and knowledge leverl^ |;^ns counter to prevalent popular n^ions that there are age- 
linked differences in political learning at both ends of We age spectrum , and 



that political knowledge levels diffei: substantially among men and women- However, 

' ■ , ' . * ' ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

the finding is in-^ccord with recent^ studies which indicate that sex and aging 

* ■ • ' • . ' 18 ' ' 

differences tend to disappear When one controls fpr eJucation*^ Since our' st^dy 

did Tiot ijicludeiyoung voteirs between the ages df^lS and 22;othe lower intei'est* 

and learning rates which one might have predicted far thi*s, grot^, did not come 

into piay. * *^ . ' , 

Fourth'ly , we have demonstrated that the effects of spectacular political events,^ 

\ ' V ' , ^ ^ ' ' 

such as the debates, on politica^l learning, cannot^ be studied adequately if the 

occurrence is viewed in isaili'Sion. Debates, ccmventioi>s^*.primaries, and similar 

highly public?.zed and dramatic occurrences are part of an information process 

which is cumulative tliroughout the year*. They add to the previously disseminated 

^ fund of information ^iboirt candidates and issues* The contribution which they can 

■ . , • ' ' * ; 

.make depends on the richness or poverty-^of previously disseminated information. 

" ' ^Likewise, the political learning that occurred 'during the debates was part 

of a continuous process. How much and what ^ypS^ of information a given individual 

could learn depended very much on the nature of pre-debate leanting* ^ne coulcl 

.not measure the extent of knowledge^ gains from the debate^ without establishing • V 
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tftfe level of prerdebate learning as the point of departure. .Nor could one judge 
whether the debates were a major learning events o^ just a small ripple in|,the 
sea of learningi without cdhiparing debate learning with learning froiii qtljer 
major events, sucji as the conventions or the primaries. 

Lastly I a comment about the basic nature of our study seems in order. We 
have examine<^*the relation of jsl variety of factors to political learning. -Many 
of t)ur findings r^uire further testing with larger stamples* However, since 
examination of these factors has involved intensive studjf of re^spondents ovej 
a prolonged time span, it^ could not Kave been acfcdriiplished if larget samples had 
Jneen u^ed initially,. Hence this study demonstrate^ the utility "of the small, 
intensive sanq^le approach for pilot-testing of major hypotheses concerning 
political learning. . ' ^ , - 
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